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There  can  hardly  have  been  an  age  in  which  churchmen  have  not  felt  that 
religion  was,  in  some  degree  or  in  some  respect,  in  decline.  Since  one  simple 
indicator  of  such  a decline  is  the  fact  or  the  level  of  non-church-going  in  a 
community,  this  becomes  a matter  of  particular  note  in  any  contemporary 
assessment  of  the  religious  life  of  a locality  or  a nation.  In  Scotland  we  find 
that  public  comment  about  non-church-going  is  more  marked  in  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  ‘public’  comment  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
published,  and  was  thus  widely  available  to  contemporaries  (as  well  as  to  his- 
torians of  later  times),  and  was  not  tucked  away  in  the  privacy  or  semi-privacy 
of  the  records  of  church  courts,  in  letters  or  in  diaries.  Its  appearance  in 
mid-century  and  after  may  well  be,  therefore,  in  part  at  least,  a function  of  the 
greater  possibilities  for  publication  at  that  time:  for  the  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  increased  and  many  of  the  main  towns  acquired  and  added  to 
existing  printing  shops  which  had  an  apparently  ready  market  for  sermons  and 
essays  on  a wide  range  of  topics.  The  intrinsic  historical  reality  of  c.  1750  as  a 
starting  point  for  our  study  is  not  very  clear,  but  the  earlier  printed  sources 
to  which  we  have  referred  do  nonetheless  give  notice  of  a changing  pattern  of 
church  attendance  which,  if  it  was  not  new,  was  very  probably  the  subject  of 
more  general  attention  and  discussion  than  before.  1 


One  point  deserves  to  be  made  before  we  embark  on  any  analysis.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  going  to  church  in  the  18th  century,  at  least  in  rural 
Scotland,  was  an  occasion  for  business  and  for  mild  pleasure  as  well  as  for 
devotion:  it  brought  together  the  community  more  regularly  than  did  any 
other  event,  it  provided  an  opportunity  for  meetings  at  which  news  and  gossip 
were  freely  exchanged.  The  importance  of  the  Sabbath  assemblies  to  a 
community,  beyond  that  of  attending  the  services,  is  well  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Sunday  morning  in  an  Aberdeenshire  parish  in  the  later 
18th  century: 


1 Q,in  f VZZ  P^PWeteers  come  close  to  claiming  that  the  mid-century  did  bring 

/L  n r gf  /,h7  dePlore.  e.g.  William  Thom,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
sLfh^T”’f  • i (2nd  £d-  1761)’ 1 * * *  5-  See>  ^ evidence  of  non-churchl 

ndap ‘Th*  Lowland  Parishes  at  a slightly  earlier  period,  R.  D.  Bracken- 

, ^e.  ^/orcement  of  Sunday  Observance  . . . 1680-177  V in  Records  of 

the  Scottish  Church  History  Society  (1969),  xvii,  44-5.  9 733  °f 
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At  an  early  hour  on  Sabbath  morning,  dogs,  men  and  lasses  assembled 
in  the  churchyard,  each  for  purposes  of  their  own:  the  elderly  portion 
squatted  on  gravestones,  or,  leaning  with  their  backs  against  the  walls 
of  the  church,  smoked,  snuffed,  and  talked,  of  markets,  crops,  and  the 
farmers’  prospects,  while  the  younger  portion  collected  in  groups,  said 
“soft  things”,  simpered,  laughed  and  talked  scandal.  Seldom  a 
Sabbath  passed  without  the  dogs  winding  up  their  gambols  by  a fight, 
either  in  the  churchyard,  or  in  the  church  itself,  during  the  service. 
No  sooner  had  the  minister  pronounced  the  benediction,  than  the 
congregation  flocked  to  the  door  to  hear  the  “scries”  as  they  were 
called.  This  term  requires  explanation.  In  those  days  newspapers 
were  rare,  and  few  reached  our  parish,  save  for  the  minister,  the  school- 
master, the  laird  and  the  doctor.  Advertisements  of  “bargains”, 
“lost  property”,  “roups”,  and  so  forth,  were  then  made  by  proclama- 
tion, at  the  church  doors,  on  dismissal  of  the  congregation.  These  were 
called  the  “scries”.1 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  for  the  upper  classes,  however,  the  essential 
attractions  of  church-going  would  not  include  the  auction  sale  or  even 
conversation  with  neighbours.  And  it  is  notable  that  it  is  the  landowner  who 
is  most  frequently  complained  of,  in  mid- 18th  century,  for  his  non-attendance 
at  the  parish  church: 

The  landed  gentry,  many  of  them,  looked  upon  religion  as  below  them, 
morality  as  an  unnecessary  encumbrance,  economy  as  sordid  and  their 
tenants  as  a species  of  animal,  made  to  be  abused  and  oppressed — to 
labour  and  spend  their  strength  to  maintain  their  luxury  and  riot.2 

This  observation,  made  in  1750,  can  be  parallelled  in  the  remainder  of  the 
century:  the  assumption  made  here,  that  there  was  a recognisable  relationship 
between  church-going  and  restraint  from  luxury  and  licentiousness,  between 
church  attendance  and  a laudable  kindliness  towards  inferiors,  was  quite 
frequently  repeated.  As  one  might  expect,  mid-century  Evangelicals  were 
ready  to  blame  the  growth  and  strength  of  Moderatism  for  what  they  saw  as 
a weakening  in  religion — both  in  the  lack  of  true  spirituality  among  those  who 
attended  church  and  in  the  increase  in  non-attenders.  “This  desertion  of 
public  worship  by  those  in  high  life”,  wrote  James  Witherspoon  in  1754, 
“seems  in  fact  to  be  co-temporary  with,  and  to  increase  in  a pretty  exact 
proportion  to  the  attempts  which  have  been  and  are  made  to  suit  their  taste”.3 

1 R.S.T.,  ‘Aberdeenshire.  The  Social  Habits  and  Customs  of  our  Parish  fifty  years 

ago,  at  the  close  of  the  century’  in  Domestic  Scenes,  ed.  John  Smith,  (1847),  12. 

2 [William  Alexander],  Notes  and  Sketches  illustrative  of  Northern  Rural  Life  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century,  (1877),  212,  quoting  a letter  about  landlords  in  Aber- 
deenshire. 

3 [John  Witherspoon],  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics,  or  the  Arcana  of  Church  Policy, 

being  an  Humble  Attempt  to  open  up  the  Mystery  of  Moderation,  (3rd  ed.,  1754),  38. 
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This  again  is  a fairly  typical  point  in  other  writings.  In  another  pamphlet,  of 
1763,  Witherspoon  confirms  as  “a  certain  and  a melancholy  truth”  that 
irreligion  and  infidelity  had  been  progressing  rapidly  for  some  time  past.1 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Gray  of  Abernethy,  in  a published  sermon  of  1767,  also 
remarks  upon  the  ill  example  afforded  the  inferior  ranks  by  ‘‘persons  in 
higher  stations  in  life”:  he  recommends  the  latter  to  two  changes  of  habit  in 
order  to  revive  piety  and  virtue  among  the  lower  orders — firstly,  they  should 
not  absent  themselves  from  church  on  ‘‘such  frivolous  pretences  ...  as  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  plead  in  apology  for  the  neglect  of  any  appointed 
meeting  for  business  or  even  pleasure”;  and,  secondly,  they  should  behave 
with  more  seemliness  and  gravity  in  church  when  they  did  deign  to  appear 
there.  But  there  is  almost  defeatism  in  Gray’s  conclusion  that  he  lived  ‘‘in 
an  age  disaffected  to  religion”,  at  a time  when  ‘‘a  people  immersed  in  luxury 
and  voluptuousness  must  certainly  be  declining  in  their  religious  and  moral 
character”.2  This  view  of  the  effects  of  economic  improvement  is  character- 
istic of  many  later  18th  century  observers,  as  is  the  dread  that  the  open 
indifference  to  religious  ordinances  shown  by  the  higher  orders  would  quickly 
spread  downwards  in  society. 

An  entertaining  pamphlet,  printed  in  Aberdeen  in  1779,  takes  a little 
further  the  arguments  we  have  seen  so  far.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a Mr  Alamode,  “a  young  gentleman  of  fortune”,  and  a 
Mr  Freeman,  “an  aged  country  gentleman”;  and  in  it  the  superior  value  to 
society  of  older  ideals  is  consistently  underlined  as  the  two  men  discuss  the 
contempt  and  neglect  into  which  public  worship  has  fallen,  especially  among 
their  own  social  group.  Alamode’s  indifference  to  religion  is  mirrored  in  his 
mistreatment  of  servants  and  tenantry:  Freeman  is  exemplary  in  both 
respects.  Alamode,  as  patron  of  his  parish  kirk,  had  presented  as  minister  a 
young  man  who  is  “a  pretty  good  sportsman,  plays  cards  tolerably,  is  tame 
enough  to  be  the  common  jest  and  is  never  offended  whatever  is  said  in 
company  , who  also  bores  him  enormously  when — if  very  infrequently — he 
goes  to  church  and  who  has  driven  the  parishioners  into  erecting  a secession 
church.  Freeman  had  presented  a man  whom  he  knew  would  be  acceptable 
to  his  parish  as  well  as  to  himself:  and  he  claims  that,  as  a result,  and  unlike 
Alamode,  he  has  been  able  to  get  his  tenantry  to  pay  willingly  double  their 
rents— for  they  have  no  seceding  minister’s  stipend  to  find.  Alamode 
eventually  agrees  that  public  worship  is  a good  enough  political  engine  to 
awe  the  common  people  into  a sense  of  their  duty”  and  has  to  admit  that  he 
has  driven  his  parishoners  out  of  the  church  and  out  of  that  controlling  “awe”. 

1 (John  Witherspoon],  A Serious  Apology  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics , (1763), 

2 ^specTalt/pp.’  \lna26-32ympt0mS  ^ °f  Indifference  t0  Reli> ^on > (1767), 
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It  is  notable  that  the  onus  of  the  whole  argument  of  this  pamphlet  is  on  the 
practical  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  gentry  if  they  accept  their  relig- 
ious duty— their  tenantry  will  become  agreeable  and  biddable,  their  estates 
will  benefit  and,  more  generally,  the  “abandoned  profaneness  and  debauchery 
. . . among  the  vulgar”  will  be  greatly  diminished  both  locally  and  through- 
out the  land.1 

These  pamphlets  refer  principally  to  rural  Scotland.  To  them  we  can  add 
a remarkable  production,  in  1761,  from  the  pen  of  William  Thom  of  Govan, 
which  relates  more  immediately  to  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  a ser- 
mon before  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  Thom  provided  a more  extensive 
analysis  of  the  decline  of  religion  than  the  others  we  have  noted.  He  dis- 
tinguished seven  groups  of  reasons  for  the  decay  in  religious  observance,  which 
he  claimed  “hath  for  a long  time  been  the  general  complaint”: — 

(i)  “a  long  national  peace  and  prosperity  have  contributed  to  our 
throwing  religion  aside.  . . . When  is  it  that  an  individual  has  most 
religion  and  most  appearance  of  it?  Is  it  not  when  he  is  in  outward 
distress  or  when  some  dreaded  calamity  hangs  over  his  head?” 

(ii)  commerce  and  riches  “are  unfriendly  even  to  the  profession  of 
religion”;  the  enriched  man  seldom  attends  church  and  then  behaves 
as  if  he  is  “descending  from  his  dignity”:  meanwhile  his  workers, 
“benumbed  with  constant  drudgery  and  severe  toil”,  drift  into  non- 
attendance  and  out  of  any  “sense  of  religion”. 

(iii)  church-going  is  disregarded  because  it  brings  no  worldly  recognition 
in  appointments  or  promotion — no  religious  profession  is  seen  as 
necessary  in  a general,  a statesman  or  a judge,  for  example. 

(iv)  church-goers  are  misled  into  putting  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
sermon  and  on  instruction  in  the  Church,  too  little  on  devotion  and 
the  worshipping  of  God  “in  a public  and  social  manner”. 

(v)  too  many  ministers  preach  to  please  their  hearers:  “If  the  vices  so 
often  condemned  in  the  New  Testament  are  insisted  on  and  exposed  . . . 
if  you  enjoin,  as  our  great  Master  has  commanded,  the  necessity  of 
devotion,  justice,  restitution,  truth,  meekness,  temperance,  self-denial, 
brotherly  love  and  charity,  the  people  yawn  and  hear  you  with  disgust: 
they  go  away  and  like  not  to  return  to  hear  such  doctrine”. 

(vi)  a “want  of  pomp  and  show  in  our  manner  of  worship”  is  offputting 
to  the  higher  orders:  generally  speaking,  Scottish  churches  are  small, 
uncomfortable  and  in  a sorry  state  of  repair — “both  a proof  of  our 
irreligion  and  . . . also  a cause  of  it,”  and  their  ruinous  state,  their 

1 The  Excuses  urged  by  the  Absenters  from  Public  Worship  Examined:  a Dialogue 
between  Mr  Alamode,  a young  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  Mr  Freeman,  an  aged 
country  gentleman,  (1779),  especially  pp.  23,  46-51. 
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coldness  and  foulness  are  taken  to  endanger  health  and  thus  provoke 
non-attendance. 

(vii)  ministers  are  too  poorly  paid  in  an  age  when  “it  is  wealth  that  procures 
respect . . . ; the  clergy  are  poor  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  ignorant”, 
and  yet  the  landowners  have  rebuffed  their  claims  for  an  augmentation 
of  stipend.1 

Thom  is  readier  to  formulate  a fairly  direct  attack  on  the  landed  classes 
and  the  wealthy  city  merchant/councillor  than  most  pamphleteers:  he  makes 
more  of  his  arguments  than  they  do,  is  prepared  to  be  more  specific  and 
possibly,  therefore,  more  offensive.  He  is  especially  caustic  about  the  way  in 
which  the  councils  and  landed  gentry  will  not  pay  for  church  repairs  and  then 
will  use  the  state  of  the  fabric  as  a reason  for  non-attendance;  and  about  their 
complaining  of  the  low  education  and  low  social  status  of  the  ministers  at  the 
same  time  as  they  refuse  to  make  their  stipends  attractive  to  abler  and  better- 
bom  candidates.  In  fact  Thom  ends  by  recognising  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
uncover  causes  than  to  offer  remedies.  He  suggests  that  a return  to  “living 
by  faith”  would  achieve  his  aims:  but  a major  trouble  is  that  society  will  not 
contain  and  control  the  economic  benefits  which  he  seems  to  accept  as  the 
major  cause  of  irreligion: — 

While  we  complain  that  religion  has  decayed  we  are  but  half  in 
earnest.  We  are  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  with  more  keenness, 
wishing  and  praying  for  a still  greater  influx  of  wealth  into  our  country: 
wealth!  which  has  already  rendered  us  covetous  and  rapacious,  has 
debauched  our  morals,  erased  religion  out  of  our  hearts,  and  left  us 
but  little  of  the  outward  semblance  of  it.  . . . How  far  it  is  possible  to 
unite  the  keen  commercial  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  devotion — I will  not 
determine.2 

In  the  end  he  has  only  the  remedy  of  good  personal  example  to  offer,  but 
it  is  personal  example  perhaps  intended  to  refer  more  to  an  urban  than  to  a 
rural  situation: — 

Let  me  beseech  you  who  profess  religion  to  live  suitably  to  it.  If  you 
are  as  unjust  and  hard-hearted,  as  covetous  and  close-handed,  as  cruel 
and  oppressive,  as  those  who  have  no  profession,  you  might  as  well 
throw  aside  the  mantle  too.  You  profess  religion  and  you  practice 
wickedness  . . . and  I do  not  know  but  your  wickedness  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  irreligion. 3 

For  Thom  the  mere  fact  of  church-going  on  the  part  of  the  higher  orders 
would  not  be  enough:  there  had  to  be  plain  evidence  of  Christian  living  too. 

1 Thom,  op.  cit.,  3,  8-26. 

2 Ibid.,  33-4. 

3 Ibid.,  39. 
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The  more  personalised  remedy  proposed  in  the  1761  pamphlet — because 
Thom  was  addressing  fellow  ministers  perhaps? — is  not  found  in  other  18th 
century  pamphlets  which  have  come  to  hand.  The  latter  uniformly  direct 
their  fire  at  the  rather  easier  targets  of  patronage,  Moderatism,  ‘fashion’,  and 
the  like.  But  they  add  to  the  evils  of  ‘debauchery  and  luxury’  another  more 
troublesome  one  which  is  also  presumed  to  arise  from  a growing  infidelity — 
namely,  the  increasing  readiness  of  the  lower  orders  to  riot  and  to  resist  the 
claims  on  them  by  their  superiors.1 

Things  were  bad  enough  in  these  respects  in  the  1770s  and  1780s:  but  in 
the  1790s  there  were  threats  to  public  order  more  immediately  associated  with 
republicanism  and  would-be  revolution,  and  against  these  a more  positive 
defence  of  the  existing  structure  of  Scottish  society  was  felt  to  be  necessary. 
From  the  mid- 1790s  there  was  an  insistent  outcry  against  non-church-going, 
for  infidelity  and  irreligion  were  taken  to  be  the  seedbed  of  revolutionary 
ideas.  And  attachment  to  the  Established  Church  was  held  up  as  a guarantee 
of  loyalty — so  much  so  that  presbyterian  seceders  were  presumed  to  be 
radicals  and  Jacobins:2  this  readiness  to  associate  dissenterism  with  both 
infidelity  and  anarchy  was  in  fact  to  continue  well  into  the  19th  century.  It  is 
notable  that  complaints  were  now  made  about  the  bad  example  being  shown 
to  the  lower  orders  in  the  non-church-going  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
especially  in  the  towns  where  political  disturbance  was  most  marked.  Pam- 
phlets of  the  1790s  and  1800s  give  some  indication  that  the  emphasis  was 
shifting  from  the  upper  classes,  possibly  because  they  were  considered  all  but 
lost  to  the  Church  (and  were  to  be  gained  by  Episcopacy  then  or  later),  to  the 
major  tenancy  of  the  rural  areas  and  to  the  urban  middle  class.3  The 
Established  Churchmen  were  increasingly  aware  that  many  of  the  middle  class, 
in  the  rural  areas  to  some  extent,  in  the  towns  to  a much  larger  extent,  had 
gone  over  into  the  seceding  churches.  Especially  at  a time  when  to  join  the 
secession  was  seen  as  a first  step  to  anarchism,  the  question  was  why  so 
respectable  a portion  of  society  were  doing  so.  And  the  answers  to  that 

1 The  reports  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account  are  peppered  with  complaints  about  the 

increasingly  ‘anti-social’  behaviour  of  the  smaller  tenantry  and  the  landless 
labourers. 

2 Letters  from  government  agents  to  Henry  Dundas  show  well  the  deep  suspicions 

that  there  were  of  the  dissenters:  a return  made  in  November  1797  from  Perth- 
shire contains  the  typical  sentence — “There  is  at  the  Bridge  of  Kinkell  a 
Seceder  minister  that  makes  a trade  in  sedition”.  The  troubles  which  beset  a 
dissenting  missionary  because  of  the  same  supposition  are  described  in  Niel 
Douglas,  Journal  of  a Mission  to  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  Summer  and 
Harvest  1797,  by  appointment  of  the  Relief  Synod,  in  a series  of  letters  to  a friend, 
(1799). 

3 And  into  the  lower  orders  too,  of  course:  see,  for  example — James  Wodrow,  Ttco 

Sermons  preached  on  February  27,  1794  (1794);  Robert  Haldane,  Address  to  the 
Public  . . . concerning  Political  Opinions  ...  (1 800) ; Address  tvith  the  Plan  and  Rule 
of  the  Aberdeenshire  Association  for  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel  (1808). 
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question  formed  the  basis  of  the  Established  Church’s  policy  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century. 

William  Thom,  in  another  pamphlet  published  in  1764,  suggested  one 
possible  reason — the  discipline  in  the  parish  church,  so  often  dominated  by 
the  landed  gentry,  was  too  often  and  too  obviously  partial: 

No  nobleman,  no  gentleman  of  rank  or  fortune  in  this  country,  no 
wealthy  merchant  in  the  city,  who  happens  to  be  a delinquent,  though 
he  should  be  in  fifty  relapses,  is  ever  called  to  any  account,  even  in 
parishes  where  the  ministers  are  the  strictest  and  most  zealous  in 
Scotland.1 

In  Glasgow  the  university  professors  were  proposing  to  build  themselves 
a college  chapel  so  that  they  and  their  students  could  withdraw  from  the  town 
church  they  attended:  the  move  would  eventually  save  them  money  (by  way 
of  seat  rents  from  other  middle-class  escapees  from  the  parish  church)  and, 
just  as  importantly,  save  them  from  parading  their  moral  pecadillos  before 
the  common  multitude  of  Glasgow — an  advantage  which  they  thought  was 
due  to  them  in  their  superior  station  in  society. 

And  must  we  be  hunted  down  in  an  open  parish  church  for  one  or 
two  slight  offences?  ...  If  our  clergy  had  civility,  they  would  not 
trouble  us:  . . . they  ought  (which  they  commonly  do)  ...  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  molesting  the  poorer  sort  of  tradesmen  and  country 
people.  . . .2 

The  partiality  of  the  justice  in  church  courts,  and  its  effects  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  from  church  attendance,  are 
rarely  referred  to  by  other  pamphleteers  in  the  later  18th  or  earlier  19th 
century.  However,  Mr  Allan  Maclaren  has  recently  uncovered  inequalities 
of  treatment  accorded  by  the  kirk  sessions  of  Aberdeen  to  middle-  and 
lower-class  citizens  in  the  1840s,  the  middle-class  members  now  being  the 
more  favourably  dealt  with.3  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  partiality 
was  in  existence  throughout  the  period  of  our  study,  increasingly  working  to 
the  benefit  of  the  middle  class  and  affecting  more  and  more  the  older  ties  of 
attachment  which  the  lower  classes  had  to  the  church. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  the  revolutionary  threat  of  the  1790s 
was  not  particularly  useful  in  securing  the  middle  classes  to  a continued  or 
renewed  church-going,  at  least  not  in  the  Established  Church.  There  are, 

1 [William  Thom],  Letter  from  Pr-f r to  H M , Esq., 

Airshire,  explaining  the  Motives  which  have  determined  the  University  of  Glasgoi  ’u 
to  desert  the  Blackfriar  Church  and  betake  themselves  to  a Chapel,  (1764),  20. 

2 Ibid.,  20-1. 

3 A>  A1,an  Maclaren  ‘Presbyterianism  and  the  working  class  in  a mid-nineteenth 

century  city  in  Scottish  Historical  Review,  xlvi  (1967),  122-7. 
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at  any  rate,  indications  that  non-church-going  was  spreading  through  the 
middle  ranks  into  the  lower.  In  1785  it  was  said  to  be  confined  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,1  but  several  Old  Statistical  Account  reports  in  the  1790s 
suggests  that  it  was  edging  into  the  labouring  groups.  By  1811  we  read  that 
“the  Sabbath  is  profaned  by  men  of  all  ranks.  . . . The  example  of  the  exalted 
has  been  copied  by  their  inferiors.  ...  A manifest  disregard  to  religion 
pervades  every  age  and  every  condition”;2  and  this  is  repeated  throughout 
the  1810s  and  1820s. 

If  the  revolutionary  threat  of  the  1790s  had  not  particularly  frightened  the 
middle  class,  it  seems  to  have  been  different  in  the  years  1818-20.  The  very 
serious  economic  depression  which  followed  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
brought  widespread  distress  and  a new  wave  of  revolutionary  threats.  These 
seem  to  have  been  more  widely  feared  and,  almost  suddenly,  the  older 
assumptions — that  religious  attachment  and  a religiously  based  education 
were  the  only  satisfactory  antidote  to  rebellion  and  the  only  satisfactory 
security  for  the  established  social  order — were  renewed  and  proclaimed:  and 
these  assumptions  now  had  a spokesman  whose  immense  popularity  did  much 
to  convince  the  propertied  and  monied  classes  about  them.  That  spokesman 
was,  of  course,  Thomas  Chalmers,  who  had  himself  been  in  Glasgow  in  the 
period  of  greatest  threat,  first  at  the  Tron  and  then  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John’s. 

Chalmers  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  one  vital  factor  in  the  failure 
of  revolution  in  Glasgow  was  a ‘natural’  belief  among  the  urban  labourers  in 
the  existing  social  order — an  attachment  which  he  took  to  stem  from  the 
upbringing  that  most  of  them  had  had  in  rural  parishes  in  which  the  church 
was  still  a strong  influence.  On  22nd  January  1820,  he  wrote  to  William 
Wilberforce: — 

The  infidelity  of  this  neighbourhood  has  been  much  overrated.  There 
is  a fearful  majority  of  practical  ungodliness  amongst  us,  as  there  is 
everywhere,  and  I believe  some  hundred,  even  of  the  labouring  classes, 
who  avow  Deism  and  Atheism:  but  I think  I am  quite  sure  that  the 
irreligion  of  the  Radicals  did  much  at  length  to  minimise  their  political 
influence  amongst  our  people  . . . .3 

1 William  Duff,  National  Prosperity  the  Consequence  of  National  Virtue  and  National 

Ruin  the  Effect  of  National  Wickedness:  a Sermon  ...  to  which  is  subjoined  an 
Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  Land  in  Scotland  recommending  to  their  serious 
attention  and  practice:  religion  and  public  spirit,  temperance  and  private  economy, 
benificence  to  the  poor  and  indulgence  to  their  tenants,  (1785),  69-70. 

2 [George  Cowie],  An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Necessity  and  Importance  of  a 

Diligent  Attention  to  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Young,  (1811),  14.  On  p.l  3 
the  author  remarks  that  “Contempt  of  all  religion  . . . has  descended  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  life  and  infected  even  the  humble  mechanic.” 

3 William  Hanna,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  (1850),  ii, 

257. 
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Chalmers  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact.  Clearly,  if 
non-church-going  were  allowed  to  continue  or  to  increase,  the  existing 
‘softness’  towards  the  church  would  be  entirely  dissipated  and,  as  a result, 
a passive  acceptance  of  the  bonds  of  society  would  be  turned  into  a political, 
social  and  religious  antagonism  to  the  status  quo.  Chalmers  was  confirmed 
in  his  belief  that  the  towns  could  only  be  humanised  and  kept  in  social 
harmony  by  importing  into  them  the  best  elements  of  rural  society.  Church 
attendance,  supplemented  by  the  moral  support  of  ministers  and  elders, 
together  with  the  blessing  of  a religious  schooling  under  the  aegis  of  the 
national  church,  would  secure  the  regeneration  of  urban  Scotland.  Chalmers’ 
policy  is  indicated  in  a further  letter  to  Wilberforce  on  18th  April  1820: 
Wilberforce  seems  to  have  seen  Cleland’s  religious  census  for  Glasgow  in 
1819,  in  which  every  inhabitant  was  allotted  to  one  or  other  religious  sect,  and 
was  puzzled  by  the  growth  of  radicalism  in  so  apparently  church-minded 
a city: — 

[You  asked]  why  Glasgow  should  be  so  Radical  in  spite  of  its  supposed 
numerous  attenders  upon  Christian  worship.  The  truth  is,  that  after 
all  they  form  a woful  minority  of  our  whole  population ; and  nothing 
but  the  multiplication  of  our  Established  Churches,  with  the  sub- 
division of  parishes,  and  the  allocation  of  each  parish  to  its  own  church, 
together  with  a pure  and  popular  excercise  of  the  right  of  patronage, 
will  ever  bring  us  back  again  to  a sound  and  wholesome  state  of  the 
body  politic.1 

This  was  not  only  Chalmers’  policy:  it  became  the  policy  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  next  twenty  years  or  more.  The  remedy  for  both  irreligion  and 
the  threat  of  impending  revolution  was  the  same:  an  extended  Church 
establishment,  which  would  be  able  to  accommodate  the  churchless  and 
would  therefore  keep  them  safe  from  foolish  rebellion.  The  Evangelicals  were 
convinced  that  only  a church  with  state  support  would  be  sure  to  uphold  the 
political  and  social  order  against  attack  from  below ; only  a church  with  the 
right  to  call  on  the  financial  aid  of  government  would  be  able  to  afford  to 
build  and  to  man  the  additional  churches  which  were  required,  whether  in 
the  vast  parishes  of  the  Highlands  or  in  the  new  and  growing  urban  areas; 
only  a state  church  could  provide  in  these  new  charges  large  numbers  of 
cheap  sittings  for  the  poor,  who  were  currently  presumed  to  be  non-church- 
goers because  they  could  not  pay  for  seats— seats  which  would  have  to  be 
much  more  highly  priced  in  the  secession  churches;  and  only  a state  church 
could  provide  the  vital  services  of  a cheap  but  good  education  (and  of  a 
carefully  regulated  system  of  poor  relief)  which  would  counter  unrest  among 
the  lower  orders.  In  addition,  the  post-war  disorders  might  at  last  persuade 

1 Ibid.,  264. 
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patrons  to  be  more  careful  to  fill  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Churches  with 
ministers  who  attracted  rather  than  repelled  attenders. 

This  policy  was  certainly  intended  to  meet  the  supposed  needs  of  the  lower 
classes  and  to  remove  some  of  the  barriers  to  their  church-going.  It  was 
intended  also,  however,  to  bring  the  middle  classes  into  a more  open  support 
of  the  state  church.  The  Evangelicals  saw  well  enough  that  the  worst 
features  of  patronage  were  offensive  to  these  middle  orders:  they  began  to  see, 
too,  that  other  factors  connected  with  establishment,  apart  from  patronage, 
were  driving  them  into  the  seceding  camp. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  well-known  story  of  the  Evangelicals’ 
growing  impatience  with  patronage  in  the  period  before  1843.  The  Rev. 
Andrew  Thomson’s  Anti-Patronage  Society,  formed  in  1824  to  buy  up 
patronages  as  they  were  offered  for  sale,  shows  how  one  section  decided  to 
proceed.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  most  Evangelicals  were 
highly  sensitive  in  the  1820s  and  early  1830s  to  any  possibility  that  they  might 
be  accused  of  making  a direct  attack  on  the  principle  of  patron’s  rights;  for 
these  were  property  rights  in  law,  in  an  age  when  property  was  sacrosanct  and 
when  attacks  on  property  were  associated  with  revolutionaries  and  anarchists. 
The  Veto  Act,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1834,  was  thus  not  an 
attempt  to  abolish  patronage  but  was  a devious  means  of  retaining  it  in  the 
face  of  threatened  proposals  for  its  abolition:  the  patron’s  rights  of  presenta- 
tion were  untouched,  but  they  were  to  be  tempered — hopefully,  only  in  cases 
of  foolish  candidatures — by  an  element  of  popular  dissent.  It  was,  indeed, 
only  the  rather  unexpected,  hostile  reaction  of  some  patrons  and,  more 
especially,  of  some  leading  lawyers  after  1834  which  turned  an  intentionally 
temperate  move  for  reform  into  the  determined  resolution  of  the  early  1840s 
to  be  rid  of  patronage  altogether.1  This  transition  to  a policy  of  anti-patronage 
was  itself  closely  influenced  by  the  growing  anti-landlordism  of  the  later 
1830s:  for  the  landlords’  unwillingness  to  support  church  extension  or,  in  the 
early  1840s,  to  underwrite  the  voluntary  system  of  poor  relief  had  brought 
out  the  younger  Evangelicals  against  them. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  and  quite  correctly,  that  the  Church’s  attempt 
to  make  patronage  more  bearable  in  1833-34  was  its  response  to  the  liberal 
reformism  which  had  newly  enfranchised  the  middle  classes  in  national  and 
burgh  politics.  But  it  was  also  prompted,  perhaps  even  more  immediately, 
by  the  so-called  Voluntary  Controversy.  In  1829-30  the  seceders  had  begun 
to  attack  the  principle  of  establishment  as  being  against  the  best  interests  of 

i It  was  said  that  Henry  Brougham,  who  was  then  Lord  Chancellor  and  was  to  find 
against  the  Church  in  the  Auchterarder  appeal  case  which  came  to  the  Lords  in 
1838,  had  approved  the  Veto  Act  before  it  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  of 
1834:  he  certainly  seemed  to  give  it  his  whole-hearted  support  in  a debate  in  the 
Lords  in  July  1834  (ibid.,  iii,  362). 
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religion — it  was  said  to  promote  a damning  lack  of  spirituality  among  the 
members  of  state  churches,  which  were  as  a result  poor  agents  in  the  battle 
to  overcome  infidelity.  The  Evangelicals  reacted  to  these  voluntaryist 
assaults  by  becoming  even  more  firmly  and  militantly  tied  to  the  ideal  of 
establishment:  the  attacks  also  made  the  Evangelicals  even  keener  to  remove 
those  drawbacks  to  establishment  which  were  generally  recognised— such  as 
the  uncontrolled  power  of  presentation  by  lay  patrons.  The  insistence  on 
establishment  as  the  only  sure  means  to  political  and  social  stability  and  the 
introduction  of  a ‘people’s’  vote  in  the  appointment  of  ministers  were,  between 
them,  expected  to  tempt  the  middle  classes  back  from  the  seceding  churches. 

Attempts  to  reclaim  the  middle  classes  in  ways  other  than  by  weakening 
the  ultimate  powers  of  patrons  are  less  well  known.  One  important  bait  here 
was  the  prospect  of  eldership  (and  the  social  cachet  of  eldership)  in  the 
Established  Church.  It  was  plain  to  early  19th  century  observers  that  a 
major  attraction  of  the  secession  churches,  not  shared  by  the  Establishment, 
was  that  they  were  very  directly  under  the  control  of  their  congregations. 
This  was  not  so  only,  or  even  mainly,  in  respect  of  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters: the  seceding  congregations  also  had  much  greater  control  over  the 
disciplinary  and  financial  aspects  of  their  churches’  affairs.  If  kirk  sessions 
were  partial  in  their  disciplining  of  members  of  differing  social  standing, 
then  the  composition  of  the  session  and  control  over  its  membership  were 
matters  of  some  consequence.  If  the  middle  classes  were  attracted  to  seces- 
sion churches  because  only  there  did  they  take  a full  part  in  open  elections 
to  the  sessions  and  to  the  deacons  courts,  and  because  they  had  some  hope  of 
being  elected  to  a place  on  these  bodies  whereas  in  the  Established  Church 
the  sessions  were  all  but  closed  to  them,  might  not  something  be  done  for 
them  in  reforming  the  Church’s  organisation? 

Such  direct  comment  as  we  have  on  the  state  of  the  Establishment’s  kirk 
sessions  in  the  later  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  suggests  that,  in  some  areas 
at  least,  the  system  was  in  danger  of  collapse.  In  1806  one  pamphleteer  was 
anxious  about  its  effects.  With  a terrible  weakness  to  be  found  in  the  local 
elderships,  adherents  to  the  Church  were  no  longer  instructed  and  catechised 
as  they  ought  to  have  been — “Is  it  not  a notorious  fact  that  the  examinations 
for  fellowship  are  slight  and  superficial  in  the  extreme?” — while  the  test  of 
faith  which  had  once  preceded  communion  had  gone,  and  now  tokens  were 
merely  given  out  to  gentlemen,  masters  and  manufacturers  for  them  to 
distribute  among  their  servants,  dependents  and  neighbours.  Not  only  was 
the  local  eldership  weak,  but  the  representation  of  the  parish  by  ruling  elders 

in  presbytery,  synod  and  assembly  also  left  much  to  be  desired:  the  holders 
of  these  offices  were 

generally  country  gentlemen  who  have  some  considerable  wordly 

influence  in  the  presbytery  or  burgh  for  which  they  are  returned.  It 


no 
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is  not,  however,  necessary  that  they  should  be  much  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  the  congregation  whose  interests  are  consigned  to  their 
care:  nor  even  that  they  should  usually  reside  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery  they  represent.1 

In  1817  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  introduced  an  overture  in  the 
Assembly  which  led  to  the  setting  up  of  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  kirk 
sessions  throughout  the  country;  but  this  was  only  half-heartedly  carried  out 
and  nothing  appears  to  have  come  of  it.  Not  until  the  early  1830s  when  the 
political  reform  movement  coincided  with  the  early  stages  of  the  Voluntary 
Controversy  was  interest  revived  in  the  matter.  In  1831,  for  instance, 
Robert  Burns  of  Paisley  published  his  Hints  on  Ecclesiastical  Reform,  addressed 
to  the  Lay  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  stated: — 

Were  we  asked  to  name  any  particular  body  of  men  in  this  country 
at  this  moment  who  possess  the  best  facilities  for  effecting  the  mightiest 
good  in  the  most  constitutional  and  peaceable  manner,  we  would  say 
the  Lay  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  . . . And  yet  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  day  there  are  many  parishes  within  the  limits 
of  our  own  national  church  who  are  literally  without  sessions.  . . . The 
backwardness  to  undertake  office  has  increased  of  late  years  . . . partly 
from  the  inroads  which  the  Dissenters  have  made  upon  us.  . . . The 
grand  reason,  we  fear,  is  to  be  found  in  the  low  state  of  religion  in  the 
land. 

The  “low  state  of  religion”  was  seen,  however,  not  only  to  be  causing  a lack  of 
elders  but  also  to  be  a reflection  of  that  lack.  Burns  points  out  that  parishes 
were  sometimes  without  “a  vigorous  and  painstaking  eldership”  because 
Moderate  ministers  would  not  appoint  to  sessions  men  who  might  disagree 
with  them.  He  confirms  that  the  only  public  benefit  from  eldership,  atten- 
dance on  assemblies  as  a ruling  elder,  was  reserved  to  noblemen,  gentry  and 
lawyers — “No  wonder  that  men  should  come  to  look  upon  the  eldership  as  a 
paltry  and  degrading  thing,  when  they  see  a distinction  made,  in  fact  if  not 
professedly,  between  an  Assembly  elder  and  a working  elder  . . . (who  is) 
systematically  excluded  from  those  honours  to  which  their  valuable  and 
unpaid  services  give  them  a far  better  title  than  the  insignia  of  civil  distinc- 
tions.” Burns  then  comments  that  the  Church  itself  is  to  blame  for  the 
“spirit  of  hostility  to  all  establishments  of  religion”  so  obvious  in  1831:  the 
Church  had  chosen  to  ignore  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  in  society,  and  to 


1 Robert  Little,  Remarks  on  Mr  Brown's  Vindication  of  the  Presbyterian  Form  of 
Church  Government  etc.,  containing  reflections  on  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  (1806),  30,  36. 
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ignore  the  fact  that  this  had  “made  unseemly  the  absurd  monopolies  of  a 
former  age.”1 

For  reasons  which  are  not  at  all  clear,  this  flutter  of  interest  in  the  eldership 
also  subsided  despite  the  continued  pressure  by  the  voluntaries  against 
establishment.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  same  decade,  amid  the  frustrations 
caused  by  failure  to  convince  government  and  parliament  to  pay  for  church 
extension  and  by  the  increasing  volume  of  non-church-going  visible  among 
the  urban  masses,  the  Assembly  turned  again  to  the  question  of  the  eldership. 
In  1838  it  received  the  report  of  another  enquiry,  which  was  more  seriously 
intended  and  was  seriously  carried  out  on  this  occasion:  and  this  showed  that 
“in  a large  proportion  of  parishes,  the  strong  and  godly  eldership  has  fallen 
into  a mere  fraction  of  its  former  numbers  . . . and  a large  proportion  of  the 
existing  elders  have  undertaken  none  of  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  eldership 
except  such  as  occur  at  session  meetings”.2 3  For  Maitland  Mackgill,  who 
made  this  statement  at  a large  public  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  a revitalised 
eldership  would  “form  a most  valuable  and  endearing  link  of  connexion 
between  the  several  classes  of  society ”.3  (It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  dates 
of  the  pamphlets  quoted  on  this  topic — 1806,  1817,  1831  and  1838 — are  all  of 
years  in  which  there  was  much  unrest  in  the  towns,  the  last  being  at  one  peak 
of  Chartist  activity  in  Scotland:  the  relationship  between  an  interest  in  the 
provision  of  active  elders  and  a sense  of  the  need  to  hold  the  social  structure 
together  is  hardly  coincidental.4)  An  act  of  Assembly  in  1839  showed  at  last 
that  the  Church  was  prepared  to  commit  itself  to  reform,  limited  as  it  might 
be:  after  that  year  ruling  elders  had  to  be  bona  fide,  resident  and  active  in  the 
parishes  they  represented. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  in  connection  with  this  topic  that  the  Evangelicals 
took  with  them  into  the  Free  Church  this  same  emphasis  on  the  vital  part  which 
elders  could  and  should  play  in  both  spiritual  regeneration  and  in  social 
control:  in  the  Free  Church  especially,  but  also  in  the  Established  Church 
after  the  Disruption,  there  was  no  disputing  the  critical  place  which  an  active 

1 Robert  Bums,  op.  cit.,  8-12,  16-18,  32. 

2 Report  of  the  Great  Meeting  of  the  Tradesman  and  Working  Classes  in  Support  of 

the  Church  of  Scotland,  (1838),  14.  The  speaker  in  fact  went  on  to  say  that  a 
few  have  been  ordained  to  the  eldership  in  utter  desecration  of  the  office,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  usurping  a place  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  Assembly  of  our 
National  Church.” 

3 Ibid.,  17. 

While  the  particular  years  mentioned  here  seem  to  mark  high  points  in  the  activity 
surrounding  the  eldership  question,  there  were  endeavours  at  other  times  to 
bring  about  improvements:  for  instance,  an  overture  was  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  of  1 807  to  make  sure  that  elders  resided  at  least  six  weeks  per  annum 
in  their  parishes  it  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the  presbyteries  each  year  thereafter 
until  it  was  finally  passed  in  1816;  and  the  enquiry  by  the  Assembly  which  was 
referred  to  at  the  meeting  in  1838  w’as  actually  initiated  as  far  back  as  1834. 
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eldership  had  within  the  organisation  of  the  church  and  in  the  more  general 
fight  against  the  growth  of  irreligion,  secularism  and  immorality  in  society. 
As  Mr  Allan  Maclaren  has  demonstrated  so  effectively,  this  ensured — in  one 
urban  area  at  least — the  strengthening  of  middle-class  commitment  to  organ- 
ised religion. 

But  if  the  hopes  of  Established  (and  later  Free)  Churchmen,  that  they 
would  retain  or  reclaim  the  middle  classes,  may  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled 
to  some  extent  in  the  1840s,  they  could  not  congratulate  themselves  on  a 
parallel  increase  in  the  attachment  of  the  lower  orders.  The  evidence  for  their 
continued  and,  indeed,  more  extensive  non-church-going  throughout  the 
1830s  and  1840s  is  overwhelming.  The  churches  lost  adherents  frequently 
when  once-regular  attenders  left  their  rural  parishes  and  either  did  not  take 
up  church  membership  in  the  towns  to  which  they  migrated  or  soon  let  it 
lapse.  And  we  know  of  one  group  of  artisans,  who  had  been  indefatigable 
church-goers  until  the  1830s,  who  drifted  away  during  the  economic  depres- 
sion in  the  early  years  of  that  decade:  some  of  these  weavers,  indeed,  were  so 
antagonised  by  the  way  in  which  parish  ministers  ignored  them  in  their 
depression  days  that  they  joined  in  the  voluntary  attack  on  establishment,  and 
may  have  been  an  important  force  in  the  formation  of  Chartist  churches  a 
few  years  later.1  The  reasons  which  were  put  forward  for  the  widespread 
non-attendance  at  church  include  many  which  were  said  also  to  have  been  at 
work  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  century.  The  most  prominent  are:  lack  of 
suitable  clothing;  inability  to  pay  seat  rents,  at  the  same  time  as  nursing  a 
pride  which  would  not  let  the  non-attenders  publicly  degrade  themselves  by 
going  into  the  free  seats;  the  existence  in  towns  of  a congregational  rather 
than  a parochial  system,  and  with  it  little  or  no  systematic  visiting  of  families 
by  ministers  and  elders — “I  know  my  friend  Mr  Guthrie  is  a house-going 
minister,”  said  Chalmers  in  1838,  “and  I also  know  that  this  is  the  patent 
way  to  create  a church-going  people.”2 

But  the  high  hopes  of  1838  and  the  even  higher  hopes  of  the  Evangeli- 
cals after  1 843  were  to  be  dashed.  Among  the  saddest  facts  which  observers 
uniformly  mention  in  the  late  1840s  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  sign  that  the 
non-church-going  of  the  lower  classes  had  decreased.  Hardest  of  all  to  accept 
was  the  conclusion  that  the  addition  of  some  700  Free  Churches  since  the 
Disruption  (and,  indeed,  the  addition  of  something  like  the  same  number  of 
schools)  had  made  no  difference.  The  Evangelicals  had  been  outraged  by 
Melbourne’s  belief  in  1838-39,  based  on  the  returns  to  the  Commission  on 
Religious  Instruction,  that  there  was  already,  by  and  large,  sufficient  accom- 

1 See  the  Scottish  evidence  brought  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Hand-Loom 

Weavers’  Petitions,  Parliamentary  Papers,  1834,  x. 

2 Report  of  the  Great  Meeting  of  Tradesmen 44. 
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modation  for  the  whole  population  in  the  existing  churches:  now,  ten  years 
later,  they  were  forced  to  accept  that  the  more  numerous  but  still  only  half- 
filled  churches,  and  all  their  preachings,  were  having  distressingly  little  effect 
on  the  misery  and  degeneracy  of  a very  large  portion  of  the  Scottish  people. 
But  what  could  be  done?  Which  new  form  of  attack  on  the  problem  of 
‘practical  heathenism’  could  possibly  succeed? 

Just  as  the  mid- 18th  century  has  been  taken,  rather  hesitantly,  as  a 
starting-point  for  this  preliminary  study  of  non-church-going,  so  too  may 
the  mid-19th  century  serve  as  its  end.  By  the  later  1840s  and  early  1850s 
there  are  hints  in  the  published  sermons  and  other  pamphlets  that  their 
writers  are  questioning,  however  gently,  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  the 
earlier  era.  There  are  signs  of  a more  serious  attempt  to  understand  better 
why  the  poor  stayed  away  from  church,  rather  than  a contentment  merely  to 
assume  reasons  and  berate  the  delinquents  for  their  foolishness  and  wicked- 
ness; there  are  signs  of  impatience  with  the  sectarianism  of  presbyterian 
churches  which  wasted  effort  in  their  arguments  with  each  other  rather  than 
sinking  small  differences  in  order  to  overcome  large  problems;  there  is  the 
beginning  perhaps,  as  yet  quite  insignificant,  of  a weakening  of  Confession 
doctrine  and  of  a readiness  to  listen  more  sensitively  to  broader  interpretations 
of  Atonement.1  That  even  this  little  is  to  be  discerned  is  nonetheless,  by 
all  accounts,  testimony  to  the  growing  sense  of  helplessness  which  was 
spreading  among  the  church-goers.  There  was  no  lack  of  purpose  among 
them,  for  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  achieve ; but  they  were  increasingly 
confused  about  ways  to  achieve  it. 

1 A.  C.  Cheyne,  ‘The  Westminster  Standards:  a Century  of  Re-Appraisal’  in 
Records  of  the  Scottish  Church  Church  History  Society,  (1963),  xiv,  199-214, 
writes  perceptively  about  changing  attitudes  to  the  Confession  in  the  19th 
century.  Among  the  pamphlets  which  seem  to  foreshadow  later  developments 
are:  Report  of  the  Conference  on  Christian  Union,  Liverpool  1845  (1845);  William 
Robertson,  The  Christian's  Duty  to  the  Poor  (1846);  Alexander  Reid,  Hindrances 
to  Ministerial  Success  . . . (1850);  James  Wallis,  Christian  Love  (1853). 


